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PHYSICAL DETERIORATION AMONG THE 

POOR IN AMERICA AND ONE WAY OF 

CHECKING IT. 

BY THE KEV. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT. 



At the Naval War College, Newport, my host mentioned to 
me, when I left him for the night, that it would be worth my 
while next morning to be on hand before breakfast for the 
marching past, at a little distance from the college, of the naval 
apprentices. The defmiteness and originality of Admiral Chad- 
wick's observations are too well known to be disregarded. In- 
deed, I was splendidly repaid for my descent into the freshness 
of the bright summer morning. To the west, the blue channel 
was active with passing craft. To the south, the harbor was white 
with the sails of anchored yachts. Near our shore lay the white 
bulk of war-vessels. On the training-ship, which was anchored 
against a wharf, fluttering lines of washed, sailor togs were 
bleaching. Along the carriage-drive, from a neighboring green, 
advanced, in column by fours, a white-canvassed army of ap- 
prentices. Their faces and necks, between their white hats and 
white blouses, were bronze. Besides color there was contour — 
large strong curves. The boys were of football build, broad and 
big-limbed. The carved similarity of feature reminded me of 
the big wooden faces of the Finnish sailors in the Russian navy, 
enough alike to be of one family. The column tramped by and 
lost itself in the barracks. 

I had received a strong impression. I inquired about the lads, 
from what class of Americans such a stocky set was recruited. 
" Oh," said an officer, " we pick them up in the cities. They do 
not look like that when they come to us — not a likely set — 
narrow - shouldered and knock - kneed, many of them appear. 
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Once here, however, they have a routine — plenty of sleep, fresh 
air and salt-water swimming; plenty to eat, beginning with a cup 
of cocoa in the morning, when they turn out for the exercise they 
have just now finished; and on top of all this, the best oversight 
we can give them." " But how long does the transformation take 
from a spindling boy of the tenements to one of these roly-poly 
athletes?" "We have had them two or three months," said the 
officer. 

I had received another strong impression. If such remarkable 
physical development could be induced in so short a time in such 
unlikely stock, ought not municipalities, at their own expense, 
maintain during the summer, training-camps where the children 
of the slums could be set out to blossom into finer physique? 

Physical Deterioration Pronounced among our City Poor. — 
Nothing has surprised me more, in twenty years of parish work 
in a manufacturing town and in a metropolis, than to discover 
the wretched physique of the poor. In most European coun- 
tries, height and weight are slightly decreasing. In England, 
Tommy Atkins is getting smaller and smaller; recruits even five 
feet two inches tall, and with a chest measure of thirty-three and 
one-half inches, are hard to find. 

Our own National Guard, a selected body of men, does not 
prove at a crisis to represent the necessary physical condition for 
modern warfare. Many militiamen, at the outbreak of the Span- 
ish War, could not pass the physical requirements of the United 
States Army. The War Department informs me that although 
there are no accurate figures, such failures to qualify from the 
National Guard amounted at least to twenty-five per cent. At 
the time the enlistment was going on, the newspapers stated that, 
in some regiments, fifty per cent, were unable to pass the doctors. 

The school children of New York are given physical examina- 
tions and supervision by the Board of Health. This expert in- 
spection and treatment have done much good and cannot be too 
highly praised; but it is found that 66 1-3 per cent, of the chil- 
dren examined need a physician's care, and that 95 per cent, of the 
backward and truant children are defective. 

The Causes of Impaired Physique among our City Poor. — The 
causes of physical deterioration among the poor of the cities, are 
not far to seek. One is overcrowding, another is underfeeding. 

In 1803, only three per cent, of the population of the United 
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States was urban ; now nearly forty per cent, reside in cities ; while 
in such a State as New York the percentage is a great deal higher. 
The growth of cities is not a peculiarity of a new country; in 
Europe, the capitals have carried away surrounding suburbs in 
the push of their packed condition. In fact, a general condition 
has operated to the same end in Europe and America. 

A farm laborer in the United States to-day can produce five 
times as much as in 1850. " The introduction of machinery has 
increased the productive power of each laborer in agriculture, 
so that fewer persons produce more product; and the conse- 
quence has been that a large portion of the population has 
changed from agriculture to various kinds of manufacture and 
transportation."* The vastness of this change is illustrated by 
the State of Virginia, eighty per cent, of whose population is 
still employed on the soil. In this respect, it is on a level with 
India, where the percentage is the same, but India is a congeries 
of nations not yet emerged from an agricultural and handicraft 
civilization. Less than 40 per cent, of our population is agri- 
cultural. 

The city has come to stay. We cannot correct city congestion 
by spreading its population in the unsettled lands of the South 
and West, upon our nearer and abandoned farms, or in our 
suburbs. The city is an economic and spiritual necessity. Men 
must be in closest association to produce wealth with the least 
possible waste, and also for that personal contact which, patient- 
ly and kindly met, develops, as nothing else can, mind, heart and 
will. They must labor together for economic advantage and live 
together for spiritual elaboration. 

The increased density of population increases the death-rate. 
Dr. Newsholme declares :•{• 

" The higher death-rates which are usually associated with increased 
density of population are not the direct results of the latter. The crowd- 
ing of people together doubtless leads to the rest, to fouling the air 
and water and soil, and to the increased propagation of infectious dis- 
eases, and thus affects the mortality. But more important than these 
are the indirect consequences of dense aggregation of population, such 
as increase of poverty, filth, crime, drunkenness and other vices, and, 
perhaps more than all, the less healthy character of urban industries. 
Of the direct influences connected with the aggregation of population, 

* United States Census, 1900. 

t " Vital Statistics," pp. 157, 159. 
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filthy conditions of air and water and soil are the most important. 
Poverty of the inhabitants of densely populated districts, implying, as 
it does, inadequate food and deficient clothes and shelter, has a great 
effect on swelling their mortality." 

Where there is a high death-rate, there will be deterioration 
of physique. Many are attacked by disease who do not succumb, 
and these have their vitality diminished and carry through life 
physical weaknesses or blemishes produced by the disease. 

Glass and Race Acclimatization Potent Factors in City Physical 
Deterioration. — With the growth of industrialism, cities must 
expand. In the country farms are deserted; in the city, mush- 
room apartment-houses spring up. The man whose father fol- 
lowed the plough, must spend his days on a bookkeeper's stool 
and breathe close, city air. A majority of the men and women 
of the United States will soon live in tenement-houses. The 
cradle of the future American citizen will be the tenement. Our 
cities are not only filled from our abandoned farms with people 
who for generations have been used to the vigor of country labor; 
our cities are filled with aliens. We are crowding the tenements 
with foreigners. The American farmer's boy is trying to breathe 
in the devitalized air of the city, and the European peasant is 
trying to keep his health in America. Class and race acclimati- 
zation are going on at once. The farmer is bent upon becoming a 
factory or mercantile unit; the foreigner hastens to become an 
American. This is serious business. If you know any mill town 
full of foreigners, you have mourned over the deterioration of 
physique in the second generation. American food, hot sum- 
mers, cold winters, stuffy tenements play the mischief with 
ruddy, beefy Englishmen or Irishmen or whom you will. I have 
been repeatedly shocked to find girls of sixteen among cotton 
operatives with full sets of false teeth. Our own ancestors had 
to fight the climate. The children of the colonists made hard 
work of survival. Cotton Mather (and he was of the intelligent, 
comfortable class three generations from Plymouth Eock) had 
some fifteen children, of whom only four survived him. After 
three hundred years we ought to know how to assist acclimatiza- 
tion and largely escape its losses. 

Underfeeding a Factor in Physical Deterioration. — In Eng- 
land thirty per cent, of the population are living below the mar- 
gin of proper nourishment. In Edinburgh seventy-five per cent, 

vol. cmxitv. — no. 608. 17 
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of the school children have disorders due to underfeeding. In 
New York seventy thousand school children, Robert Hunter tells 
us, go to school without sufficient breakfast. Whatever the exact 
number may be, there are too many ill-nourished school children, 
as teachers can testify, who find that empty stomachs make 
drowsy and dull brains. It is a fallacy due to political exigencies 
to suppose the American working-man fares sumptuously. From 
observation in the homes of working-men I believe that their 
food is meagre in nutritive value, if not in amount. " Perverse 
or defective nutrition tends to retard growth and to delay the 
characteristic growth periods and also final size attained is thus 
reduced."* 

Child Labor. — Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National 
Consumers' League, says: 

" Child labor exists in the United States on a large scale, in spite of 
the trade-unions and of recently formed philanthropic committees to 
restrict it and to mitigate the evils which attend it." 

There are 1,752,187 children, between the ages of ten and 
fifteen years, working for wages in the United States, more than 
half the number in non-agricultural pursuits. -j- In a single 
factory in New York, 300 children under school age were found. 
The employment of children in factories of the United States 
from 1890 to 1900 increased forty per cent. 

Wendell Phillips, in describing Boston's reception to Lafayette 
upon his return to America in 1824, said that " the city gave him 
the best it could afford, a sight of its school children." What 
children they were from whose ranks looked out those piercing 
eyes, that later did not quail at mobs or obloquy, the eagle glance 
of Phillips! Does New York consider its school children its 
most interesting and distinguished possession? Should we col- 
lect a procession from the swarming tenements to grace a great 
foreigner's visit? Poor children, poor guest! While we are 
shocked at what crowding and poverty can do to destroy physique, 
we are having looming illustrations of what air and exercise can 
do to improve it. Nature is struggling always to improve her 
children. The children of mixed racial marriages in America 
tend to the physique of the larger parent. 

* " Adolescence," Stanley Hall, II., p. 32. 

t Bulletin of the American Institute of Social Science. 
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" The anthropometric committee's study in England found that boys 
from the better classes at ten were 3.31 inches taller and 10.64 pounds 
heavier than industrial - school boys, and at fourteen were 6.65 inches 
taller and 21.85 pounds heavier."* 

Professor Phillips of Amherst declares that "the young man 
to-day at every age is taller and heavier than the man previous 
to 1894, the difference, as a rule, amounting to an inch in height 
and three pounds in weight." The increase of height and weight 
of Princeton students has been such in thirty years that, if it 
continued until 1950, the average student would be six feet tall 
and weigh 160 pounds. The part that out-of-door exercise plays 
in this general improvement can be guessed by the fact that, in 
one summer camp I know, the boys usually gain in weight from 
six to twenty pounds. 

Physical betterment which is the effort of nature and the re- 
sult of increasing knowledge, is retreating to-day, among the poor 
of great cities, before unusual conditions. A change from a lower 
to a higher civilization, from an agricultural and handicraft to 
an industrial manner of life, for the time being, is injurious to 
the individual. Evidently, there should be improvement in 
health accompanied by increase in strength and longevity, due 
to the recent enormous enlightenment from science, especially 
in those departments that teach sanitation and the cure of dis- 
ease. But with the coming of a better hygiene has cropped out 
a new enemy to health, the overcrowding and underfeeding of 
the poor in great cities. This deterioration, that should be tem- 
porary and merely a matter of readjustment, as great populations 
pass from an agricultural to an industrial manner of life, can be 
counteracted by a systematical plan of physical betterment. 

A Summer Camp for Public -school Bop.— One remedy for 
deterioration of tenement physique is very evident. Give at 
public expense to the poor the physical opportunities and some 
of the food the rich secure for themselves. A s umm er camp for 
boys is no novelty. Camps for the sons of the rich are in high 
favor. Started about twenty years ago, they have offered such 
rough out-of-door living and training in physical independence 
to hothouse children, that they are now innumerable. Why 
cannot the summer camp be grafted upon our public-school 
system? It could be approached from two directions: either from 
* " Adolescence," I, p. 34. 
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the philanthropic fresh-air work which sends thousands of chil- 
dren every summer into the country for a week or so; or from 
the side of educational tendencies. Schools are now used after 
regular sessions for play. A few contain gymnasiums and some 
new buildings are to contain baths; they have, besides, elaborate 
evening classes running over into myriad courses of popular 
lectures. In England and France, experiments have been tried 
in feeding as well as teaching school children, with marked 
results. Extension of agencies, of seasons, of objects aimed at, 
marks public education. Why not undertake a further school 
extension to practically unused seasons — the summer; toward 
that which underlies mental power — the firm muscle, the obedi- 
ent nerve, the agreeable bodily condition. All this, of course, 
means compulsory physical training. And why not? What a 
number of anxieties our modern life would be in a way to get 
rid of, if the War College human exhibit could be multiplied by 
the cities and towns of the United States. 

Ineffective Physical Training in our Public Schools. — No 
public-school system of physical training, that I am acquainted 
with, is thorough. In the New York elementary schools, gym- 
nastics are given eighteen minutes daily the first year; fifteen 
minutes the remaining seven years. This little more than cor- 
rects the spinal deformities of "the school-desk attitude." In, 
the High School there seem to be two forty -minute periods 
weekly. But infrequent exercise only makes muscles sore and 
disinclines the sufferer to their use. The absence of baths, etc., 
neutralizes the advantage of any exercise that opens the pores. 
Very little of our public-school physical culture takes hold. The 
New York Public School Athletic Association is an admirable 
attempt to meet public - school deficiencies; but its existence 
argues the need of extending the department of physical in- 
struction in the public schools. What the Turners or the class 
system in the Young Men's Christian Association, or the setting- 
up exercises in the United States Army or Swedish gym- 
nastics accomplish, I ask to have done for every boy and youth in 
America. Every human body has latent plrysical possibilities. 
I knew a young fellow of the " tough " class, who served a term 
of four years in a State prison for manslaughter. Although he 
was twenty-two years of age when he entered, such were the 
improved conditions of his life while in prison that, when he 
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was discharged at the age of twenty-six, he had gained an inch 
and a half in stature and thirty pounds in weight. Even great 
physical development is generally possible. "I firmly believe 
that the now so wonderful performances of most of our strong 
men are well within reach of the majority of men, if such per- 
formances were seriously enough part of the ambition.'** 

In addition, if necessary, I would provide nourishing food 
for these boys in training at least once a day. " Poor children, 
brought into a better nutritive environment, grow more rapidly 
than those who remain in unchanged conditions.''- - - 

Compulsory Physical Training in Europe. — A general system 
of physical education in America would produce many of the 
advantages derived in Europe from compulsory military service 
and its attendant compulsory physical training. In France, 
Germany and Austria, a compulsory system of physical training 
is in force in all educational institutions, both civil and military, 
and has had an influence upon the national physical develop- 
ment. The soldier, after his enrolment, continues a course 
of physical training with which as a boy and youth he has be- 
come familiar, and the main features of which still remain the 
essentials of his military education. Among the schools of Eng- 
land, as in our own, no special gymnastic training is officially 
required. The taking of proper exercise is left largely to the 
individual, much to his physical disadvantage when compared 
with the corresponding classes in the countries just named, and 
to the detriment of the military service of which he may ulti- 
mately become a part. 

In 1873, the French Government made physical training com- 
pulsory in all schools, and since that time immense improve- 
ment has been made in the development of the French. As in 
the other Continental armies, swimming is taught at all stations 
where the facilities exist. Some of the gymnastic exercises are 
accompanied by music. 

In Austria, the highest importance is attached to the physical 
education of both soldiers and civilians, it being compulsory. 

In Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Switzerland physical 
culture is looked upon as necessary as, and also as being an aid 
to, the mental and military education of the individual. 

• H. G. Beyer, " Adolescence," I, p. 197. 
t The same, I, p. 32. 
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American Precedent for Compulsory Physical Training. — If 
we resent or fear to follow foreign example, our impulse need not 
come from abroad: 

"In 1790, President Washington transmitted to the First Senate of 
the United States an elaborate scheme prepared by General Henry Knox, 
then Secretary of War, for the military training of all men over eighteen 
and under sixty. The youth of eighteen, nineteen and twenty years were 
to receive their military education in annual camps of discipline to be 
formed in each State, and a military prerequisition was proposed as a 
right to vote. This plan failed of adoption, as did also the following 
recommendation, that was urged in the national House of Representa- 
tives in 1817 and 1819, ' that a corps of military instructors should be 
formed to attend to the gymnastic and elementary part of instruction 
in every school in the United States.' "• 

Noah Webster seems to have been the first American of note to 
propose the institution of a college course of physical training. 
In 1820, he declared that it should be "the buzziness of young 
persons to assist nature and strengthen the growing frame by ath- 
letic exercise."-)- 

The Bound Hill School at Northampton, Massachusetts, under 
George Bancroft, in 1823, was '< the first in the new continent to 
connect gymnastics with a purely literary establishment.":): 

The Boston gymnasium, opened in the Washington Gardens, 
October 3, 1826, with Dr. Foolen as its principal instructor, seems 
to have been the first public gymnasium of any note in America. 

Gymnastic grounds were established at Yale in 1826, and at 
Williams, Amherst and Brown in 1827. 

Between 1830 and 1860, no general revival of interest in 
school or college athletics occurred. 

The study of physiology and an enthusiasm for its benefits 
which appeared in the first half of the nineteenth century, is 
largely responsible for the renewal of interest in gymnastics just 
before the war. Modern athletics in America were not produced 
by the Civil War, and are not the fruit of militarism. It may, 
however, require military defeat to spur us to compulsory physical 
training, as was the case with Germany, Austria and Franca 

The gymnastic revival in America has taken place in our own 

times. " Tom Brown's School-days " and " Tom Brown at Ox- 

* United States Education Report, 1897-98, p. 553. 
t The same, p. 552. 
t The same, p. 554. 
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ford " stimulated it in the later sixties. Dio Lewis and Dr. Win- 
ship gave it eloquent publicity and system. 

Although in Boston there is a normal training-school for 
physical training 'where the Swedish system is taught, although 
calisthenics are used in most schools to ease the physical strain of 
sitting for hours on school seats and to correct harmful positions, 
there is in America no serious consideration of physical training 
as a part of the educational system. 

The Economic Advantage of Better Physical Training. — When 
a general scheme of compulsory education is advocated, the adop- 
tion of such a plan must be proved to be of economic value. 
It is easy to show this. An increase of five per cent, in the 
economic value of working-men in Germany under fifty years 
of age, would pay for the standing army. In England, many men 
who have had army training are paid twenty-five per cent, more 
than current wages in their trades. Physical betterment is al- 
ready recognized as a financial asset. If we may reckon the 
wage-earners as a third of our population, and suppose them to 
earn a dollar and a half a day for three hundred days, the value 
to the country of extending their working careers by only one 
year would be twelve billion dollars. The actual figures are prob- 
ably much higher. 

The economic effect of education should be to endow every 
person with wealth-producing ability. In the United States, in 
1890, each member of the population was credited with the pro- 
duction of new wealth values to the amount of fifty-one and a half 
cents a day. How can these figures be raised still higher ? While 
invention and machinery enter largely into the answer of this 
question, the effectiveness of every worker is a great factor. His 
mental efficiency, moreover, furthers invention and the use 
of machinery. Whatever contributes, then, to the strength of 
mind and body increases the production of wealth. Physical 
health and strength, directly and indirectly, are prime factors in 
national economics. 

Physical culture for military service, although undertaken in 
maturity, is of so large advantage that it reacts beneficially upon 
the productive energies of society. In the training of recruits, 
it is found that "the greatest of all changes was the change in 
bodily activity, dexterity, presence of mind, an endurance of 
fatigue; a change a hundredfold more impressive than any other." 
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A man's economic value to-day depends with fresh illustration 
upon his physical powers. Some railway corporations will not 
tolerate cigarette-smoking, and some New York banks forbid the 
use of alcohol among their employees on or off duty. The tests 
of eyesight for color-blindness have become in our generation a 
requirement of great services. Corporations, too, are getting rid 
of old men and try to employ no one over forty years of age. 
One reason for child labor is the early decrepitude of parents 
among laboring populations. Physical betterment would pre- 
serve the vigor of the average working-man beyond early middle 
life: would free him from need of stimulants; would extend the 
period during which he could support himself and educate his 
family; would increase the ability of wage-earners to provide for 
old age; and would enlarge the wealth-producing population. 

The enormous increase of late in automatic machinery will 
throw thousands of mechanics into the ranks of unskilled labor, 
there being no longer demand for their skill. The only hope for 
these men is to lift themselves and children by education and 
physical force to the class of brain workers or superintendents. 

Moral Advantages of Better Physical Training. — A great deal 
of work that we, in our debilitated and nervous generation, throw 
upon the moral nature of man ought to be put upon the physical 
nature. We have overburdened the moral and have asked alto- 
gether too many tasks of it; it not only is expected to stand the 
stress of great crises and to develop higher spiritual traits, but it 
must be constantly on duty to drag the erring individual away 
from casual lapses. A normal body should do this. 

It is a well-known fact that physical exercise diminishes sexu- 
ality. Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, investigated the moral- 
ity of students of the University of Pennsylvania. Upon the 
testimony of the physicians at the University, he discovered 
student morality to be incredibly higher than it was twenty years 
ago. The reason assigned was the attention almost universally 
given by students to athletics. The same facts, morality and 
athletics, are associated in the leading American Universities. 

At Elmira Eeformatory, the introduction of athletic exercise 
among the prisoners produced astonishing results, not only in 
the physique but the behavior and moral attitude of the men.* 

•New York State Eeformatory at Elmira. Seventeenth Year-Book, 
pages P' and following. 
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To judge from the photographs, much moral delinquency might 
have been set down to the physical plight of incoming prisoners. 

Health is the best mentor; a sick, devitalized man is restlessly 
driven to all sorts of substitutes for strength, to drink, to pleas- 
ure, to passion — in fact, to any excitement that momentarily 
stimulates his energies. Health has no need of narcotics and will 
hold a man to a proper and reasonable manner of life. To ask 
the will to keep a neurotic out of mischief, is to postpone physical 
improvement and hasten a final catastrophe. We have no busi- 
ness to be asking for the commanding officer when his orderly can 
answer our questions. Even healthy-mindedness has enormous 
physical utility. The thought of sunny, quiet, fertile fields can 
deliver the mind from despondency and even dissuade from des- 
perate action. 

The problem of crime is simplified by compulsory physical 
training. "Lack of exercise," said Miss Agnes M. Hayes, of 
Public School No. 35, "is the chief cause of thieving. If the 
boys had more playground, more air and sunshine, they would 
not gamble, and it is gambling that leads to stealing. They 
would rather play football than get down in a cramped position 
to play craps." 

Summer is the season of crime. Law-breaking, like a noxious 
plant, flourishes with the sun; even among school children, un- 
ruliness increases with the temperature. There are twice as many 
bad boys as usual when the temperature ranges between 80 and 
00, and three times as many when the thermometer soars still 
higher. Crime, immorality and suicide hold high carnival in 
June, July and August. If the children who swarm the tene- 
ment-houses could live during the summer in the country, under 
a splendid physical regimen, not only would much actual law- 
breaking be prevented, but incipient tendencies towards crime 
averted. 

Menial Advantages of Improved Physique. — To-day we can 
trace physical advantage very far. Professor Mosso, of Turin 
University, says:* 

" We attain in training a maximum of intensity, and we keep ourselves, 
not for an instant only, at the culminant point of physical force, but 
even when the muscles have returned to their natural size after long 
rest, even for months the beneficent effect of exercise remains." 

* " The Theory and 1'ractice of Military Hygiene," by E. L. Munson, 
p. 400. 
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This benefit is largely in the storage of nervous strength. Charles 
Mercier, the English alienist, points out that, as states of mind 
are but the obverse side, the shadows, of nervous processes, 
whatever has effect upon the nervous processes has effect on the 
mental states. Memory, for instance, is on the bodily side the 
reviviscence of a physical process that has previously been ac- 
tive. The physical basis of memory is only too apparent to most 
of us, who can remember better in the morning than in the eve- 
ning, better before eating than after, better after exercise than 
before. Physical exercise is used to-day by alienists as a means 
of mental development A few muscular movements, tried over 
and over again, may constitute the first steps of a progressive 
education and the starting-point of mental improvement. 

Mental and physical power are normally found together. " The 
children who make the best progress in their studies are on the 
average larger in girth of chest and width of head than children 
whose progress is less satisfactory." 

Physical Training as a Hygienic Precaution. — Besides eco- 
nomic and moral advantage from improved national physique, 
there would be the individual blessings which accrue to any one 
who has added to his health and to his intelligence. 

Physical buoyancy, the feeling of worth and serviceableness, 
goes far to transform life from a treadmill into a delightful 
opportunity. The brain is directly benefited by muscular exer- 
cise and cleared of humors and freakiness. 

" Proper physical training favors a symmetrical brain development, 
as exercise of the functions governing the action of muscles must favor 
the growth and development of those centres. Bodily exercise does not 
interfere with mental activity, and all nervous functions by it are im- 
proved in tone." 

Length of days, that Biblical blessing, more likely now to be 
enjoyed than ever before, is directly fostered by physical culture. 

" The habit of breathing properly is a great factor in longevity, and 
a roomy thorax and strong heart are no mean allies in resisting in- 
vasion by disease. When the latter has actually gained a foothold a 
few additional cubic inches of respiratory capacity or a small reserve 
of disciplined cardiac power may suffice to turn the scales in pneumonia 
or typhoid fever."* 

* " The Theory and Practice of Military Hygiene," by E. L. Munson, 
p. 38. 
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It is an old saying that every inch a man adds to his chest meas- 
ure adds to the measure of his days. America can show twice as 
many physicians to population as Great Britain, and four times 
as many as Germany.* We have seventy times as many physi- 
cians in proportion to the general population as physical direct- 
ors. We permit this disparity on the theory, perhaps, that an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Prevention needs 
more numerical representation. I am, then, pleading that the 
following steps may be taken in public-school instruction: 

1. An effective system of physical education to be a recognized 
part of our public-school system. By "effective" I mean one 
that does for a boy, so far as his physique is susceptible, what 
the United States Army setting-up exercises do for a recruit. 
The precise system to be established by a committee of experts. 

2. Athletic exercises in schools, using gymnasiums, baths, etc. 

3. Open-air exercises and sports under official supervision. 

4. Summer camps, free of cost and compulsory in attendance, 
for boys of school age. 

5. A noon meal for poor children in elementary and high 
schools. 

* " Adolescence," I, p. 197. 

Percy Stioknet Geant. 



